lived with his sluttish wife two bungalows down th<
row from us. We must be in and out of theL
dishevelled home, its dresser piled with unwashed dishe
and its wardrobe hung with unwashed clothes. Th<
sluttish wife must make herself at home with us anc
borrow our gramophone records and use my make-up,
My mother must tell them all her past life, and mine as
well And Andrew's high-pitched pleading must go on
as a pitiless chorus: "Won't you let it be to-dayr? No-
body will know/*
That too was over, and we return to London, the
jazz conductor and his wife as mother's lodgers in her
Finsbury Park flat. There was only a week or two
left till the school's new term started. Andrew re-
newed his pressure. The time had come for me to
decide, he said. And one afternoon I found myself,
bewildered and resentful, bowling along in a taxi to-
wards one of the short-time hotels in Paddington. By
my side sat in silence the withered little figure, afraid
to betray by a word the private joy he hugged lest at the
last moment I should change my mind again.
It happened twice. It happened three times. But
it was no easier for me to yield the second or third time
than it was the first. There was the same struggle, the
same bitterness, the same bewildered self-questioning
what was the good of it all. I might have been going,
time after time, through the mean pangs of some
obscene birth. I saw the bright hopes of my new
career stretching before me, interrupted at the same
hour every afternoon by the piping voice pleading for
its weekly ration. And suddenly I knew it must end.